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PREFACE. 



The illustrations of this volume are by different hands. Some 
of them appear, so helpful in interesting the reader as to call 
for cordial acknowledgment from the editor. 

Many poems naturally looked for in a collection like this are 
omitted, because found in our School Readers. 

The arrangement of these selections is intended to be elastic, 
changing from easier to harder pieces, and back again. It is also 
meant to be suggestive of the likeness or the difference between 
one poem and another, so as to quicken thought and feeling. 
Let us hope that every child in our Primary and Grammar 
classes will find something here to please him, and that the 
teachers will encourage the children, first, to read only what is 
suited to them, and, next, to commit what they read to memory, 
as the best means of exercising that faculty and kindling the 
whole intelligence. 

May the love of poetry, and of the good that poetry teaches, 
be the portion of our children! 

(V) 
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THE CHILDREN'S APPEAL. 



Give us light amid our daikness ; 

Let us know the good from ill ; 
Hate us not for all our Niiidness ; 
Love us, lead iis, show us kiiidiiess, — 

You can make us what you will. 

We are willing ; we are ready ; 

We would learn if you would teach; 
We have hearts that yearn towards duty ; 
We have minds alive to beauty ; 

Souls that any heights- can reach. 

We shall be what you will make us : — 
Make us wise, and m:ike us good ; 

Make us strong tor time of trial ; 

Teach us temperance, self-denial. 
Patience, kindness, fortitude. 



THE CHILDREN'S APPEAL. 

Look into our childish faces ] 
See you not our willing hearts? 

Only love us — only lead us ; 

Only let us know you need us, 
And we all will do our parts. 



Train us ; try us ; days slide onward. 

They can ne'er be ours again : 
Save us ; save from our undoing ; 
Save from ignorance and ruin ; 

Free us all from wrong and stain. 



Send us to our loving mothers, 
Angel-stamped in heart and brow. 

We may be our fatliers' teachers ; 

We may be the mightiest preachers, 
In the day that dawneth now. 



Such the children's mute appealing. 

All my inmost soul was stirred, 
And mv heart was bowed with sadness, 
When a cry, like summer's gladness, 

Said, " The children's prayer is heard ! " 

Mary Howitt. 
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INFANT J or. 



f* 



" I have no name, 
I am but two days old. 
What shall I call thee? 
'' I happy am, 
Joy is my name." 
Sweet joy befall thee I 



Pretty Joy ! 

Sweet Joy, but two days old, 

Sweet Joy I call thee : 

Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while ; 

Sweet joy befall thee ! 



Blake. 



ONLT A BABT SMALL. 



Only a baby small, 
Dropt from the skies ; 

Only a laughing face. 
Two sunny eyes ; 



ONLY A BABY SMALL. 

Only two cherry lips, 
One chubby nose ; 

Only two little hands, 
Ten little toes. 



Only a golden head, 

Curly and soft ; 
Only a tongue that wags 

Loudly and oft ; 
Only a little brain. 

Empty of thought ; 
Only a little heart, 

Troiihled with nought. 



PRETTY COW. 

Onlv a tender flower, 

Sent us to rear ; 
Only a life to love 

While we are here ; 
Only a baby small, 

Never at rest ; 

Small, but how dear to us, 

God knoweth best. 

M. Barr. 
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PRETTr COW. 



Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 

Every day and every night. 

Warm, and fresh, and sweet, and white. 

Do not chew the hemlock rank, 
G\*owing on the weedy bank ; 

But the yellow cowslips eat. 
That will make it very sweet. 

Where the purple violet grows. 
Where the bubbling water flows. 

Where the grass is fresh and fine, 
Pretty cow, go there and dine. 



6 TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR. 

TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 



Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, nil the night. 

In the dark blue sky you keep, 
And often through my curtains peep; 
For you never shut your eye 
Till the sun is in the sky. 



THE ROBIN REDBREASTS. 

As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 



-oo^Ojo^ 



THE ROBIN REDBREASTS. 



1 

Two Robin Redbreasts built their nests 

Within a hollow tree ; 
The hen sat quietly at home. 

The cock sang merrily ; 
And all the little young ones said, 

"Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee ! " 

One day (the sun was warm and bright, 

And shining in the sky) 
Cock Robin said, " My little dears, 

'Tis time you learn to fly ;" 
And all the little young ones said, 

" I'll try, ni try, TU try ! " 

I know a child, and who she is 

ril tell you by-and-by, 
When mamma says, '* Do this," or " that," 

She says, " What for?" and " Why?" 
She'd be a better child by far 

If she would say, " Til try." 

Aunt Effie's Rhymes. 
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THE CHILD'S HTMN. 



We are poor and lowly born ; 

With the poor we bide ; 
Labor is our heritage, 

Care and want beside. 
What of this ? — our blessed Lord 

Was of lowly birth, 
And poor toiling fishermen 

Were His friends on earth ! 



We are ignorant and young, 

Simple children all ; 
Gifted with but humble powers, 

And of learning small. 
What of this } — our blessed Lord 

Lov^d such as we ; 
How He blessed the little ones 

Sitting on His knee ! 



Mary Howitt. 
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THE FAIRIES OF THE CALDON-LOW. 



A MIDSUMMER LEGEND. 



*' And where have you been, my Mary, 

And where have you been from me ? " 
" I've been to the top of the Caldon-Low, 



The midsummer nigrht to see ! 



n 



" And what did you see, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon-Low ? " -r- 

" I saw the blithe sunshine come down. 
And I saw the merry winds blow." 

" And what did you hear, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon Hill?" — 

" I heard the drops of the water made. 
And I heard the corn-ears fill." 

" Oh, tell me all, my Mary — 
All, all that ever you know ; 
For vou must have seen the fairies 
Last night on the Caldon-Low." 



10 THE FAIRIES OF THE CALDON-LOW. 

" Then take me on your knee, mother, 
And listen, mother of mine : 
A hundred fairies danced last night. 
And the harpers they were nine ; 

"And merry was the glee of the harp-strings, j 

And their dancing feet so small ; 
But, oh ! the sound of their talking 
Was merrier far than all ! " 

'*And what were the words, my Mary, 

That you did hear them say ? " — 
"I'll tell you all, my mother, 

But let me have my way. 

"And some they played with the water. 
And rolled it down the hill ; 
*And this,' they said, ' shall speedily turn 
The poor old miller's mill ; 

" ' For there has been no water 
Ever since the first of May ; 
And a busy man shall the miller be 
By the dawning of the day ! 

" * Oh, the miller, how he will laugh, 
When he sees the mill-dam rise ! 
The jolly old miller, how he will laugh 
Till the tears fill both his eyes ! * 



THE FAIRIES OF THE CALDON-LOW. 11 

"And some they seized the little winds, 
That sounded over the hill, 
And each put a horn into his mouth. 
And blew so sharp and shrill : — 

" 'And there,* said they, ' th'e merry winds go 
Away from every horn ; 
And those shall clear the mildew dank 
From the blind old widow's corn : 

" ' Oh, the poor blind widow — 

Though she has been blind so long, 
She'll be merry enough when the mildew's gone, 
And the corn stands stiff and strong ! * 

''And some they brought the brown linseed. 
And flung it down from the Low : 
'And this,* said they, ' by the sunrise. 
In the weaver's croft shall grow ! 

" ' Oh, the poor lame weaver ! 
How he will laugh outright 
When he sees his dwindling flax-field 
All full of flowers by night ! * 

"And then upspoke a brownie, 
With a long beard on his chin : 
' I have spun up all the tow,' said he, 
'And I want some more to spin. 



THE FAIRIES OF TlIE CALDOX-LOW. 13 

"And all on top of the Caldon-Low 
The mists were cold and gray, 
And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 

" But, as I came down from the hill-top, 
I heard, afar below, 
How busy the jolly miller was. 
And how merry tlie wheel did go. 

^' And I peeped into the widow's field. 
And sure enough were seen 
The yellow ears of the mildewed corn 
All standing stiff and green ! 

" And down by the weaver's croft I stole. 
To see if the flax were high ; 
But I saw the weaver at his gate, 
With the good news in his eye ! 

" Now this is all I heard, mother. 
And all that I did see ; 
So, prithee, make my bed, mother, 
For I'm tired as I can be ! " 

Mary Howitt. 
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THE LITTLE DOVES. 



High on the top of an old pine-tree 

Broods a mother-dove with her young ones three. 

Warm over them is her soft, downy breast, 

And they sing so sweetly in their nest. 

'' Coo,*' say the little ones, '' Coo," says she, 

All in their nest on the old pine-tree. 

Soundly they sleep through the moonshiny night. 
Each young one covered and tucked in tight ; 
Morn wakes them up with the first blush of light. 
And they sing to each other with all their might. 
'^ Coo," say the little ones, etc. 

When in the nest they are all left alone, 

While their mother far for their dinner has flown, 

Quiet and gentle they all remain. 

Till their mother they see come home again. 

Then " Coo," etc. 

When, they are fed by their tender mother, 
One never will push nor crowd another : 
Each opens widely his own little bill, 
And he patiently waits, and gets his fill. 
Then ''Coo," etc. 



THE ClUMNEY-SWEEP. 15 

Wisely the mother begins by and by 
To make her young ones learn to fly ; 
Just for a little way over the brink, 
Then back to the nest as quick as a wink. 
And " Coo," etc. 

Fast grow the young ones, day and night. 

Till their wings are plumed for a longer flight; 

Till unto the mat the last draws nigh 

The time when they all must say " Good-by." 

Then '' Coo," say the little ones, "Coo," says she, 

And away they fly from the old pine-tree. 

Carols, Hymns, and Songs. 



-oojO^oo- 



THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP, 



" Sweep ho ! Sweep ho ! " 
He trudges on through sleet and snow. 

Tired and hungry both is he. 
And he whistles vacantly. 

Sooty black his rags and skin. 
But the child is fair within. 



THE CUIIINEY-SWEEP. 

Ice and cold are better far 
Than his master's curses aie. 

Mother of tliis little one, 
Couldst thou see thy little son 



" Sweep ho ! Sweep ho ! " 
He trudges on through sleet and si 

At the great man's door he knocki 
Which the servant-maid unlocks. 

Now let in with laugh and jeer, 
In his eye there stands a tear. 



THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 17 

He is young, but soon will know 
How to bear both word and blow. 

" Sweep ho ! Sweep ho ! " 
In the chimney, sleet, and snow. 

Gladly, should his task be done, 
Were't the last beneath the sun. 



Faithfully it now shall be : 

But, soon spent, down droppeth he ; 

Gazes round, as in a dream ; 

Very strange, but true, things seem. 

Creeps he to a little bed. 
Pillows there his aching head ; 

And, poor thing ! he does not know 
There he lay long years ago. 

Mrs. Hooper. 
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THE 

DEATH OF MASTER TOMMY ROOK. 



A pair of steady rooks 

Chose the safest of all nooks, 
In the hollow of a tree to build their home ; 

And while they kept within 

They did not care a pin 
For any roving sportsman that might come. 

Their family of five 

Were all happy and alive ; 
And Mrs. Rook was careful as could be 

To never let them out, 

Till she looked all round about, 
And saw that they might wander far and free. 



She had talked to every one 

Of the dangers of a gun. 
And fondly begged that none of them would stir 

To take a distant flight, 

At morning, noon, or night, 
Before they prudently asked leave of her. 



Into the tield close by, 
And walk nmong the daisies for an hour. 

" Stop, stop ! " she cried, alarmed, 

" I see a man that's armed, 
And he will shoot yoii, sure as you are seen ; 

Wait till he goes, and then, 

Secure from gnns and men, 
We all will have a ramble on the green." 

But Master Tommy Rook, 

With a very saucy look. 
Perched on a twig, and plumed his jetty breast ; 

Still talking all the while, 

In a very pompous style, 
Of doing jnst what he might like the best. 

(19) 



20 THE DEATH OF MASTER TOMMY ROOK. 

" I don't care one bit," said he, 

" For any gun you see ; 
I am tired of the cautions you bestow : 

I mean to have my way. 

Whatever you may say, 
And shall not ask vdien I may stay or go." 

" But, my son," the mpther cried, 

" I only wish to guide 
Till you are wise and fit to go alone : 

I have seen much more of life, 

Of danger, woe, and strife. 
Than you, my child, can possibly have known. 

"Just wait ten minutes here, — 

Let that man disappear ; 
lam sure he means to do some evil thing ; 

I fear you may be shot 

If you leave this sheltered spot ; 
So pray come back, and keep beside my wing." 

But Master Tommy Rook 

Gave another saucy look, 
And chattered out, "Don't care ! don't care ! don't care !" 

And off he flew with glee. 

From his brothers in the tree. 
And lighted on the field so green and fair. 
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He hopped about, and found 

All pleasant things around ; 
He strutted through the daisies, — but, alas ! 

A loud shot — bang ! — was heard. 

And the wounded, silly bird 
Rolled over, faint and dying, on the grass. 

" There, there, I told you so ! " 

Cried his mother in her woe, 
" I warned you with a parent's thoughtful truth ; 

And you see that I was right 

When I tried to stop your flight. 
And said you needed me to guide your youth." 

Poor Master Tommy Rook 

Gave a melancholy look, 
And cried, just as he drew his latest breath : 

" Forgive me, mother dear, 

And let my brothers hear 
That disobedience caused my cruel death." 

Now, when his lot was told, 

The rooks, both young and old, 

All said he should have doi^e ns he was bid, — 

That he well deserved his fate ; 

And I, who now relate 

His hapless story, really think he did. 

Eliza Cook. 
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Ml GOOD-FOR-'NOTHING. 



" What are you good for, my brave little man? 
Answer that question for me, if you can, — 
You, with your fingers as white as a nun, — 
You, with your ringlets as bright as the sun. 
All the day long, with your busy contriving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driving : 
See if your wise little noddle can tell 
What you are good for. Now, ponder it well." 

Over the carpet the dear little feet 

Came with a patter to climb on my seat ; 

Two merry eyes, full of frolic and glee, 

Under their lashes looked up unto me ; 

Two little hands, pressing soft on my face. 

Drew me down close in a loving embrace ; 

Two rosy lips gave the answer so true, 

'* Good to love you, mamma, — good to love you." 

Posies for Children. 



And across her shield of silver 
See two tiny cloudlets fly. 

Watch them closely, mark them sharply, 
As across the light they pass : 

Seem they not to have the figures 
Of a little lad and lass? 

(23) 



24 THE CHILDREN IN THE MOON. 

See, my child, across their shoulders 
Lies a little pole ! and lo ! 

Yonder speck is just the bucket 
Swinging softly to and fro. 



It is said these little children, 

Many and many a summer night, 

To a little well far northward 
Wandered in the still moonlight. 



To the wayside-well they trotted. 
Filled their little buckets there ; 

And the moon-man, looking downward, 
Saw how beautiful they were. 

Qiioth the man, " How vexed and sulky 

Looks the little rosy boy ! 
But the little handsome maiden 

Trips behind him full of joy. 



"To the well behind the hedgerow 
Trot the little lad and maiden ; 

From the well behind the hedgerow 
Now the little pail is laden. 
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" How they please me ! how they tempt me ! 

Shall I snatch them up to-night? — 
Snatch them, set them here forever 

In the middle of my light? 

*' Children, ay, and children's children, 

Should behold my babes on high ; 
And my babes should smile forever, 

Calling others to the sky ! '* 

Never is the bucket empty, 

Never are the children old, — 
Ever when the moon is shining 

We the children may behold. 
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'* Where is my little basket gone?" 

Said Charlie boy one day. 
*' I guess some little boy or girl 

Has taken it away. 

" And kitty, too, I can't find her. 

Oh, dear, what shall I do.^ 
I wish I could my basket find. 

And little kitty too. 

" ril go to mother's room and look ; 

Perhaps she may be there. 
For kitty loves to take a nap 

In mother's easy-chair. 

" O mother ! mother ! come and look ! 

See what a little heap ! 
My kitty's in the basket here, 

All cuddled down to sleep." 

He took the basket carefully. 
And brought it in a minute. 

And showed it to his mother dear, 
With little kitty in it. 



Mrs. Follen. 
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Pussy-cat lives in the sei-vants' hall, 

She can set up her back and purr ; 
The little mice live in a crack in the wall, 

But they hardly dare venture to stir ; 

For whenever they think of taking the air, 

Or filling their little maws, 
The 4)ussy-cat says, '' Come out if you dare ; 

I will catch you all with my claws." 

Scrabble, scrabble, scrabble ! went all the little mice, 

For they smelt the Cheshire cheese ; 
The pussy-cat said, '* It smells very nice ; 

Now do come out, if you please." 

"Squeak!" said the little mouse. "Squeak, squeak, 
squeak ! " 

Said all the young ones too, — 
" We never creep out when cats are about. 

Because we're afraid of you." 

So the cunning old cat lay down on a mat 

By the fire in the servants' hall : 
" If the little mice peep they'll think I'm asleep ;" 

So she rolled herself up like a ball. 
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" Squeak ! " said the little mouse ; " we'll creep out 

And eat some Cheshire cheese : 
That silly old cat is asleep on the mat, 

And we may sup at our ease." 

Nibble, nibble, nibble ! went all the little mice, 

And they licked their little paws ; 
Then the cunning old cat sprang up from the mat, 

And caught them all with her claws, 
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LITTLE WHITE LILT. 



Little white Lily 

Sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting 

Till the sun shone. 
Little white Lily 

Sunshine has fed ; 
Little white Lily 

Is lifting her head. 

Little white Lily 

Said, " It is good ; 
Little white Lily's 

Clothing and food." 
Little white Lily 

Drest like a bride ! 
Shining with whiteness. 

And crowned beside ! 

Little white Lilv 
Droopeth with pain, 

Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 
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Little white Lily 
Holdeth her cup ; 

Rain is fast falling 
And filling it up. 



Little white Lily 

Said, " Good again, 
When I am thirsty 

To have fresh rain. 
Now I am stronger, 

Now I am cool ; 
Heat cannot burn me. 

My veins are so full." 



Little white Lily 

Smells very sweet ; 
On her head sunshine, 

Rain at her feet. 
Thanks to the sunshine. 

Thanks to the rain ! 
Little white Lilv 

Is happy again ! 

George MacDonald. 
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But, when they danced the country-dance, 

One could scarcely tell 
Which of these two danced it best, — 

Cowslip or Heatherbell. 

Between the dances, when they all 
Were seated in their places, 

I thought rd never seen before 
.So many pretty faces. 

But, of all the pretty maidens 

I saw at Lily's ball. 
Darling Lily was to me 

The sweetest of them all. 

And, when the dance was over. 
They went downstairs to sup ; 

And each had a taste of honey-cake, 
With dew in a buttercup. 

And all were dressed to go away, 

Before the set of sun ; 
And Lily said '' Good-by," and gave 

A kiss to every one. 

And before the moon or a single star 

Was shining overhead, 
Lily and all her little friends 

Were fast asleep in bed. 



Fun and Earnest. 
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THE POPPT. 



High on a bright and sunny bed 
A scarlet poppy grew ; 

And up it held its staring head, 
And thrust it full in view. 



Yet no attention did it win 
By all these efforts made, 

And less unwelcome had it been 
In some retired shade. 



For though within its scarlet breast 
No sweet perfume was found, 

It seemed to think itself the best 
Of all the flowers around. 



From this I may a hint obtain, 

And take great care indeed. 

Lest I appear as pert and vain 

As is this gaudy weed. 

Jane Taylor. 
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Gay little Dandelion 

Lights up th« meads, 
Swings on her slender foot, 

Telleth her beads, 
Lists to the robin's note 

Poured from above ; 
Wise little Dandelion 

Asks not for love. 

Cold lie the daisy banks 

Clothed but in green, 
Where, in the days agone, 

Bright hues were seen. 
Wild pinks are slumbering, 

Violets delay ; 
True little Dandelion 

Greeteth the May. 

Brave little Dandelion ! 

Fast falls the snow. 
Bending the daffodirs 

Haughty head low. 
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Under that fleecy tent, 

Careless of cold, 
Blithe little Dandelion 

Counteth her gold. 



Meek little Dandelion 

Groweth more fair, 
Till dies the amber dew 

Out from her hair. 
High rides the thirsty sun. 

Fiercely and high ; 
Faint little Dandelion 

Closeth her eye. 



Pale little Dandelion, 

In her white shroud, 
Heareth the angel-breeze 

Call from the cloud ! 
Tiny plumes fluttering 

Make no delay ; 
Little winged Dandelion 

Soareth away. 

Helen B. Bostwick. 



Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 

And yet it was a. lovely flower, 

Its colors bright and fair ! 
It might have graced a rosy bower. 

Instead of hiding there. 

Yet there it was content to bloom, 

In modest tints arrayed ; 
And there diffused its sweet perfume 

Within the silent shade. 

Then let me to the valley go. 

This pretty flower to see. 
That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility, 

Jane Taylor. 
(36) 
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THE RACE OF THE FLOWERS. 



The trees and the flowers seem running a race, 

But none treads down the other ; 
And neither thinks it his disgrace 

To be later than his brother. 
Yet the pear-tree shouts to the lilac-tree, 

" Make haste, for the spring is late ! " 
And the lilac-tree whispers to the chestnut-tree 

(Because he is so great), 
" Pray you, great sir, be quick, be quick. 
For down below we are blossoming thick ! " 



Then the chestnut hears, and comes out in bloom. 

White or pink, to the tip-top boughs : 
Oh ! why not grow higher, there's plenty of room. 

You beautiful tree, with the sky for your house? 
Then, like music, they seem to burst out together, 

The little and the big, with a beautiful burst ; 
They sweeten the wind, they paint the weather, 

And no one remembers which was first, — 
White rose, red rose, 
Bud rose, shed rose, 
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Larkspur and lily, and the rest ; 

North, east, south, west, 

June, July, August, September ! 
Ever so late in the year will come 
Many a red geranium. 

And chrysanthemums up to November ! 
Then the winter has overtaken them all, 
The fogs and the rains begin to fall ; 
And the flowers, after running their races. 
Are weary and shut up their faces, 
And under the ground they go to sleep. 
" Is it very far down? " — " Yes, ever so deep." 

LiLLiPUT Levee. 

o-0»iO« 
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The chill November day was done, 

The working world home faring ; 
The wind came roaring through the streets, 

And set the gaslights flaring ; 
And hopelessly and aimlessly 

The scared old leaves were flying, — 
When, mingled with the soughing wind, 

I heard a small voice crying. 
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And, shivering on the corner, stood 

A child of four, or over ; 
No cloak or hat her small soft arms 

And wind-blown curls to cover ; 



Her dimpled face was stained with tea 

Her round blue eyes ran over ; 
She cherished in her wee, cold hand 
A bunch of faded clover. 
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And, one hand round her treasure, while 

She slipped in mine the other, 
Half-scared, half-confidential, said, 

" Oh ! please, I want my mother." — 
" Tell me your street and number, pet. 

Don't cry : Til take you to it." 
Sobbing, she answered, " I forget; 

The organ made me do it. 

*' He came and played at Miller's step,— 

The monkey took the money ; 
I followed down the street because 

That monkey was so funny. 
Fve walked about a hundred hours 

From one street to another ; 
The monkey's gone ; Fve spoiled my flowers ; 

Oh, please, I want my mother." 

" But what's your mother's name? and what 

The street? Now think a minute." — 
" My mother's name is Mother Dear ; 

The street— I can't begin it." — 
" But what is strange about the house. 

Or new, — not like the others ? " 

" I guess you mean my trundle-bed, — 

Mine and my little brother's. 
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" Oh dear ! I ought to be at home 

To help him say his prayers, — 
He's such a baby he forgets ; 

And we are both such players ; 
And there's a bar between to keep 

From pitching on each other, 
For Harry rolls when he's asleep ; 

Oh dear ! I want my mother." 

The sky grew stormy ; people passed 

All muffled, homeward faring. 
" You'll have to spend the night with me," 

I said at last, despairing. 
I tied a kerchief round her neck : 

" What ribbon's this, my blossom ? " — 
"Why, don't you know?" she, smiling, said. 

And drew it from her bosom. 

A card with number, street, and name ! 

My eyes, astonished, met it; 
"For," siiid the little one, "you see 

I might some time forget it, 
And so I wear a little thing 

That tells you all about it ; 

For mother says she's very sure 

I should get lost without it." 

EuzA S. Turner. 
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Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow ; 
And everywhere that Mary went, 

The lamb was sure to go. 

He followed her to school one day, — 

That was against the rule ; 
It made the children laugh and play, 

To see a lamb at school. 

So the teacher turned him out, 

But still he lingered near. 
And waited patiently about, 

Till Mary did appear. 

Then he ran to her, and laid 

His head upon her arm. 
As if he said, " Fm not afraid, — 

You'll keep me from all harm?" 

'' What makes the lamb love Mary so?" 

The eager children cry. 

'' Oh, Mary loves the lamb, you know," 

The teacher did reply. 

Mrs. Hale. 
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The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice : it said, '' Drink, pretty creature, 

drink ! " 
And, looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, with a maiden at its side. 

No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone. 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone ; 
With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel, 
While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening meal. 

The lamb, while from her hand he thus his supper took, 
Seemed to feast with head and ears ; and his tail with 

pleasure shook. 
" Drink, pretty creature, drink," she said in such a tone. 
That I almost received her heart into my own. 

'Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty rare ! 
I watched them with delight : they were a lovely pair. 
Now with her empty can the maiden turned away ; 
But, ere ten yards were gone, her footsteps did she stay. 
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Towards the lamb she looked ; and from that shady 

place 
I, unobserved, could see the workings of her face : 
If Nature to her tongue could measured numbers bring, 
Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little maid might 

sing : — 

*' What ails thee, young one? What? Why pull so at 

thy cord? 
Is it not well with thee ? well both for bed and board ? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 
Rest, little young one, rest: what is't that aileth thee? 



'' Rest, little young one, rest ; thou hast forgot the day 
When my father found thee first in places far away : 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned by 

none. 
And thy mother from thy side for evermore was gone. 

" He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee 

home : 
A blessed day for thee ! Then whither wouldst thou 

roam ? 
A faithful nurse thou hast : the dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain-tops no kinder could have been. 
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" Thou know'st that twice a day I have brought thee in 

this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 
And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, — warm milk it is and 

new. 

'* It will not, will not rest ! — poor creature, can it be 
That 'tis thy mother's heart which is working so in 

thee? 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor 

hear." 

As homeward through the lane I went with lazy feet. 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 
And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line by line, 
That but half of it was hers, and one-half of it was mine. 



Again, and once again, did I repeat the song; 

"Nay," said I, " more than half to the damsel must 

belong, 
For she looked with such a look, and she spake with such 

a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into mine own." 

Wordsworth. 
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At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
There's a thrush that sings loud, — it has sung for three 

years ; 
Poor Susan has passed by Jthe spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 

'Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her. ^ She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vappr through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's. 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven ; but they fade, — 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise. 
And the colors have all passed away from her eyes. 

Wordsworth. 
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" To-night will be a stormy night, — 
You to the town must go ; 

And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." 

" That, father, will I gladly do ; 

'Tis scarcely afternoon, — 
The minster clock has just struck two, 

And yonder is the moon." 

At this the father raised his hook 
And snapped a fagot band ; 

He plied his work ; and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe ; 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time : 
She wandered up and down, 

And many a hill did Lucy climb, 
But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 
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At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor, 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 

And, turning homeward, now they cried, 

" In heaven we all shall meet ! " 
When in the snow the mother spied 

The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downward from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small, 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed : 

The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 

The footmarks one by one. 
Into the middle of the plank ; 

And farther were there none ! 
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Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child, — 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesonje wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 

And never looks behind, 

And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 

Wordsworth. 
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A little child lay on his bed 

And drew a heavy breath, 
And moaning raised his weary head, 

Damp with the dews of death. 
Upon his bed the sunset cast 

,The broad and yellow ray 
That oft in pleasant evenings past 

Had warned him from his play. 
He clasped his mother's hand and sighed, 

And to his lip arose 
A little prayer he learnt beside 

Her knee at even's close. 
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And thus he prayed, ere darkness stole 

Upon the silence deep, 
The Blessed One to keep his soul 

And guard him in his sleep : — 

^^Ahl gentle yesus^ meek and mild^ 
Look down on me^ a little child; 
Ah I pity my simplicity^ 
And grant me grace to come to Thee I 

''^ Four corners are around my bed^ 
At every one an angel spread; 
One to lead me^ one to feed me^ 
Two to take my soul to heaven, 

" And they will take it soon ; I know 

I have not long to wait, 
Ere with those Shining Ones I go 

Within the pearly gate ; 

" Ere I shall look upon His face 

Who died that I might live 
With Him forever, through the grace 

That none save He can give ! 

" I go where the happy waters flow 

By the city of our King, 
Where never cometh pain nor woe, 

Nor any evil thing. 
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" I go to play beneath the tree 
Upon whose branches high 

The pleasant fruits of healing be, 
That none may taste and die, 

" I go to join the blessed throng 
Who walk arrayed in white, 

To learn of them the holy song 
That rises day and night. 

'' I see them by the emerald light 
Shed by the living Bow :. 

Young seraph faces, pure and bright. 
More fair than aught below ! 

" Oh I come to me, ye blessed ones, 
And take me in your arms : 

I know you by your shining robes, 
And by your weaving palms. 

" Your smiles are sweet as is the babe's 

Upon my mother's knee ; 
O little one ! I would that thou 

Wert there along with me ! 

" How happily our days would flow 
Where all is glad and fair I 

Ah ! might the faces that I know 
But look upon me there I 
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" For something dear will fail awhile 

In those abodes of bliss, — 
The sweetness of my mother's smile, 

My father's evening kiss. 

" If they will miss me on the earth, 

I shall miss them above, 
And *mid the holy angel mirth 

Shall think on those I love. 

" But when they come I shall be first 

To give them welcome sweet ; 
My voice shall swell the joyous burst 

That doth the ransomed greet !^ 

" I come, O Saviour ! yes, I haste 

Thy ransomed child to be. 
Yet I have many on the earth, 

And none in heaven but Thee ! " 

And then a Voice spake soft and clear, 
" Whom wouldst thou have but Me? 

Who, in the heavens or with thee here. 
Hath owned such love for thee ? " 

And the child folded his wan hands, and smiled 
As o'er a blissful meaning ; but his breath 
Failed in the happy utterance, as he met 
His Father's kiss upon the lip of Death. 

Dora Greenwell. 
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There is a reaper whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

" Shall I have nought that is fair?" saith he ; 

" Have nought but the bearded grain? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again." 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

" My Lord has need of these flowerets gay," 

The reaper said, and smiled ; 
" Dear tokens of the earth are they. 

Where he was once a child. 

" They shall all bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by my care, 
And saints, upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear." 
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And the mother gave, in teal's and pain, 
The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 
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Oh, hush thee, my baby, thy sire was a knight, 
Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright ; 
The woods and the glens, from the towers we see. 
They all are belonging, dear baby, to thee. 

Oh, fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows. 

It calls but the warders that guard thy repose ; 

Their bows would be bended, their blades would be red, 

Ere the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 

Oh, hush thee, my baby, the time will soon come 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum ; 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 

Scott. 

THE SPARTAN EOT. 



When I the memory repeat 

Of the heroic actions great, 

Which, in contempt of pain and death. 

Were done by men who drew their breath 
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In ages past, I find no deed 

That can in fortitude exceed 

The noble boy, in Sparta bred, 

Who in the temple ministered. 

By the sacrifice he stands, 

The lighted incense in his hands ; 

Through the smoking censer's lid 

Dropped a burning coal, which slid 

Into his sleeve, and passed in 

Between the folds, e'en to the skin. 

Dire was the pain which then he proved, 

But not for this his sleeve he moved, 

Or would the scorching ember shake 

Out from the folds, lest it should make 

Any confusion, or excite 

Disturbance at the sacred rite ; 

But close he kept the burning coal. 

Till it eat itself a hole 

In his flesh. The standers-by 

Saw no sign, and heard no cry, 

All this he did in noble scorn. 

And for he was a Spartan born. 

Mary Lamb. 
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OD-BY, little birdie ! 

Fly to the sky, 
Singing and singing 

A merry good-by. 

Tell all the birdies 
Flying above, 

Nell, in the garden, 
Sends them her love. 

Tell how I found you. 
Hurt, in a tree : 
Then, when they're wounded. 
They'll come right to me. 

I'd like to go with you. 

If I could fly ; 
It must be so beautiful 

Up in the sky ! 

Why, little birdie — 

Why don't you go? 
You sit on my finger, 

And shake your head, " No ! " 
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He's off! Oh, how quickly 

And gladly he rose ! 
I know he will love me 

Wherever he goes. 

I know — for he really 

Seemed trying to say : 
"My dear little Nelly, 

I can't go away." 

But just then some birdies 

Came flying along, 
And sang, as they neared us, 

A chirruping song ; 

And he felt just as I do 

When girls come and shout 
Right under the window, 

" Come, Nelly — come out ! " 



It's wrong to be sorry ; 

I ought to be glad ; 

But he's the best birdie 

That ever I had. 

Mrs. Dodge. 
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One morning (raw it was and wet, 

A foggy day in winter-time) 
A woman on the road I met, 

Not old, though something past her prime ; 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight, 
And like a Roman matron's was her mien and gait. 



The ancient spirit is not dead ; 

Old times, thought I, are breathing there ; 
Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair. 
She begged an alms, like one in poor estate. 
I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate. 



When from these lofty thoughts I woke. 

With the first word I had to spare 
I said to her, "Beneath your cloak 

What's that which on your arms you bear.?" 
She answered, soon as she the question heard, 
" A simple burden, sir, — a little singing-bird.' 



»> 
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And thus continuing, she said, 

" I had a son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas : but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was cast away ; 
And I have travelled very far, to see 
What clothes he might ha^je left, or other property. 



" The bird and cage they both were his ; 

'Twas my son's bird ; and neat and trim 
He kept it : many voyages 

His singing-bird hath gone with him. 
When last he sailed he left the bird behind ; 
As it might be, perhaps, from bodings of his mind. 



*' He to a fellow-lodger's care 

Had left it to be watched and fed. 
Till he came back again ; and there 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, — God help me for my little wit ! — 
I trail it with me, sir ! he took so much delight in it." 

Wordsworth. 



And meet him at the gate ; 

Then I used to put my hand in his, 
And cared not more to play ; 

But I never meet him coming now, 
However long I stay. 

(62) 
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And you tell me he's in Heaven, and far, 

Far happier than we. 
And loves us still the same ; but how. 

Dear mother, can that be ? 

For he never left a single day 

For market or for fair, 
But the best of all that father saw 

He brought for us to share. 

He cared for nothing then but us ; 

I have heard father say 
That coming back made worth his while 

Sometimes to go away. 

He used to say he liked our house 

Far better than the Hall ; 
He would not change it for the best. 

The grandest place of all. 

And if where he is now, mother, 

All is so good and fair, 
He would have come back long ago 

To take us with him there. 

He never would be missed from Heaven ; 

I have heard father say 
How many angels God has there, 

To praise Him night and day ; 
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He never would be missed in Heaven, 
From all that blessed throng. 

And we — oh ! we have missed him here 
So sadly and so long ! 

But if he came to fetch us, then 
I would hold his hand so fast, 

I would not let it go again 
Till all the way was past. 

He'd tell me all that he has seen, 

But I would never say 
How dull and lonely we have been 

Since he went far away. 

When you raised me to the bed, mother. 
And I kissed him on the cheek, 

m 

His cheek was pale and very cold. 
And his voice was low and weak. 

And yet I can remember well 
Each word that he spoke then. 

For he said I must be a dear, good girl. 
And we should meet again ! 

And, oh ! but I have tried since then 
To be good through all the day ; 

I've done whatever you bid me, mother. 
Yet father stays away ! 
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Is it because God loves him so? — 

I know that in His love 
He takes the good away from earth, 

To live with Him above ! 

Oh that God had not loved him so ! 

For then he might have stayed, 
And kissed me as he used at nights, 

When by his knee I played. 

Oh that he had not been so good. 

So patient, or so kind ! 
Oh, had but we been more like him. 

And not been left behind ! 

Dora Greenwell. 

«K>>K<H' 

THE MAT ^UEEN, 



Part I. 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother 

dear ; 
To-morrow'll be the happiest time of all the glad New 

Year ; 
Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest, merriest 

day; 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 

Queen o* the May. 
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There's many a black, black eye, they say, but none so 

bright as mine ; 
There's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline ; 
But none so fair as little Alice in all the land, they say; 
So I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 

Queen o' the May. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never 

wake, 
If you do not call me loud, when the day begins to 

break : 

But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and gar- 
lands gay ; 

For I'm to be Qiieen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen o' the May. 



As I came up the valley, whom think you should I see, 
But Robin, leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel tree? 
He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him 

yesterday, — 
But I'm to be Qtieen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 

Qiieen o' the May. 



He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all in white, 
And I ran by him without speaking, like a flash of light. 
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They call me cruel-hearted ; but I care not what they say, 
For Fm to be Queen o' the May, mother, Fm to be 
Queen o' the May. 

They say he's dying all for love ; but that can never be ; 
They say his heart is breaking, mother ; what is that to 

me? 
There's many a bolder lad'U woo me any summer day. 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 

Queen o' the May. 

Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green. 
And you'll be there, too, mother, to see me made the 

queen ; 
For the shepherd lads on every side'll come from far 

away. 
And I'm to be Queen o' 'the May, mother, I'm to be 

Queen o' the May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has woven its wavy 

bowers, 
And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet 

cuckoo-flowers, 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps 

and hollows gray, * 

And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 

Queen o' the May. 
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The night- winds come and go, mother, upon the mead- 
ow-grass, 

And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they 
pass; 

There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the live- 
long day, 

And Fm to be Queen o* the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen o' the May. 



All the valley, mother, *11 be fresh and green and still, 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill, 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale'll merrily glance 

and play ; 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, Fm to be 

Qiieen o' the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early, 

mother dear ; 
To-morrow'll be the happiest time of all the glad New 

Year ; 
To-morrow'U be of all the year the maddest, merriest 

day; 
For Pm to be Qiieen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 

Queen o' the May. * 



I.") 
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Part II. 

NEW year's eve. . 

If you're waking, call me early, call me early, mother 

dear. 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New Year ; 
It is the last New Year that I shall ever see. 
Then you may lay me low i' the mould, and think no 

more of me. 



To-night I saw the sun set : he set, and left behind 

The good Old Year, the dear old time, and all my peace 

of mind ; 
And the New Year's coming up, mother, but I shall 

never see 
The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 



Last May we made a crown of flowers ; we had a merry 

day: 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me 

Queen of May ; 
And we danced about the May- pole and in the hazel 

copse, 
Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall white 

chimney-tops. 
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There's not a flower on all the hills: the frost is on 

the pane : 
I only wish to live till the snow-drops come again : 
I wish the snow would melt, and the sun come out on 

high : 
I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 



The building rook'll caw from the windy tall elm tree, 

And the tufl:ed plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swallow'll come back again with summer o'er 

the wave, 
But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering 

grave. 

Upon the chancel casement, and upon that grave of 

mine, 
In the early, early morning the summer sun'll shine, 
Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill. 
When you are warm asleep, mother, and all the world 

is still. 



When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the 

waning light 
You'll never see me more in the long gray fields at 

night ; 
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When from the dry dark wood the summer airs blow 

cool 
On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and th© bulrush 

in the pool. 

You'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn 

shade, 
And you'll come sometimes and see me where I am 

lowly laid. 
I shall not forget you, mother ; I shall hear you when 

you pass, 
With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant 

grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, but you'll forgive me 

now ; 
You'll kiss me, my own mother, upon my cheek and 

brow ; — 
Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief be wild ; 
You should not fret for me, mother, — you have another 

child. 

If I can I'll come again, mother, from, out my resting- 
place ; 

Though you'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon 
your face ; 



A 
t 



I 
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Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what 

you say, 
And be often, often with you, when you think Fm far 

away. 

Good-night ! good-night ! When I have said good-night 
for evermore, . 

And you see me carried out from the threshold of the 
door, 

Don't let Effie come to see me till my grave be grow- 
ing green : 

She'll be a better child to you than ever I have been. 

She'll find my garden tools upon the granary floor : 

Let her take 'em : they are hers : I shall never garden 

more : 
But tell her, when I'm gone, to train the rose-bush that I 

set 
About the parlor window, and the box of mignonette. 

Good-night, sweet mother : call me before the day is 

born. 
All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn ; 
But I would see the sun rise upon the glad New Year ; 
So, if you're waking, call me, call me early, mother 

dear. 
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Part III. 

CONCLUSION. 

I thought to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 

And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the 

lamb. 
How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year! 
To die before the snow-drop came, and now the violet's 

here. 



Oh, sweet is the new violet that comes beneath the 

skies, 
And sweeter is the young lamb's voice to me that cannot 

rise, 
And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers that 

blow, 
And sweeter far is death than life to me that long to go ! 

It seemed so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed 

sun. 
And now it seems as hard to stay ; and yet His will be 

done ! 
But still I think it can't be long before I find release ; 
And that good man, the clergyman, has told me words 

of peace. * 



a 
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Oh, blessings on his kindly voice, and on his silver hair ! 
And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me 

there ! 
Oh, blessings on his kindly heart, and on his silver head ! 
A thousand times I blessed him, as he knelt beside my 

bed. 

He showed me all the mercy, for he taught me all the 

sin : 
Now, though niy lamp was lighted late, there's One will 

let me in : 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could 

be. 
For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 

I did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death-watch 

beat, 
There came a sweeter token when the night and morning 

meet. 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in 

mine, 
And Effie on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 

« 

All in the wild March morning I heard the angels call : 
It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over 
all; 
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The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll. 
And in the wild March morning I heard them call my 
soul. 



For, lying broad awake, I thought of you and Effie dear ; 
I saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer here : 
With all my strength I prayed for both, and so I felt 

resigned, 
And up the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 



I thought that it was fancy, and I listened in my bed. 
And then did something speak to me — I know not what 

was said, 
For great delight and shuddering took hold of all my 

mind. 
And up the valley came again the music on the wind. 

But you were sleeping; and I said, '' It's not for them : 
it s mme. 

And if it comes three times, I thought, I take it for a 
sign. 

And once again it came, and close beside the window- 
bars. 

Then seemed to go right up to Heaven, and die among 
the stars. 
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So now I think my time is near. I trust it is. I know 
The blessed music went that way my soul will have to 

go. 
And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to-day ; 
But, Effie, you must comfort her wlien I am past away. 

And say to Robin a kind word, and tell him not to fret : 
There's many a worthier than I would make him happy 

yet. 
If I had lived — I cannot tell — I might have been his 

wife ; 
But all these things have ceased to be, with my desire 

of life. 

• 

Oh, look ! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a 

glow; 
He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I 

know. 
And there I move no longer now, and there his light 

may shine — 
Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 

Oh, sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day 

is done 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the 

sun — 
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Forever and forever with those just souls and true ! 
And what is life, that we should moan? why make we 
such ado? 

Forever and forever, all in a blessed home, 

And there to wait a little while till you and Effie come ; 

To lie within the light of God, as I lie upon your 

breast, 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 

are at rest. 

Tennyson. 

ooXKoc 

ON ANOTHER'S SORROW. 



Can I see another's woe, 
And not be in sorrow too ? 
Can I see another's grief, 
And not seek for kind relief ? 

Can I see a falling tear, 
And not feel my sorrow's share ? 
Can a father see his child 
Weep, nor be with sorrow filled ? 

Can a mother sit and hear 
An infant groan, an infant fear? 
No ! no ! never can it be ! 
Never, never can it be ! 
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And can He who smiles on all, 
Hear the wren with sorrows small, 
Hear the small bird's grief and care, 
Hear the woes that infants bear, — 

And not sit beside the nest. 
Pouring pity in their breast? 
And not sit the cradle near, 
Weeping tear on infant's tear? 

And not sit both night and day, 
Wiping all our tears away? 
Oh, no ! never can it be ! 
Never, never can it be ! 

He doth give His joy to all ; 
He becomes an Infant small ; 
He becomes a Man of woe ; 
He doth feel the sorrow too. 

Think not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not nigh ; 
Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
And thy Maker is not near. 

Oh ! He gives to us His joy, 

That our griefs He may destroy ; 

Till our grief is fled and gone, 

He doth sit by us and mourn. 

Blake. 
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THE GLEANER. 



Before the bright sun rises over the hill, 
In the wheat-field poor Mary is seen, 

Impatient her little blue apron to fill 

With the few scattered ears she can glean. 

She never leaves off or runs out of her place 

To play or to idle and chat, 
Except, now and then, just to wipe her hot face, 

And fan herself with her broad hat. 

" Poor girl ! hard at work in the heat of the sun, 

How tired and warm you must be ! 
Why don't you leave off as the others have done, 

And sit with them under the tree ? " 

" Oh, no ! for my mother lies ill in her bed, 

Too feeble to spin or to knit ; 
And my dear little brothers are crying for bread, 

And yet we can't give them a bit. 

*' Then could I be merry, be idle, or play, 

While they are so hungry and ill? 

Oh, no ! I would rather work hard all the day. 

My little blue apron to fill." 

Jane Taylor, 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 



Now ponder well, you parents dear, 
These words which I shall write ; 

A doleful story you shall hear, 
In time brought forth to light. 

A gentleman of good account 

In Norfolk dwelt of late, 
Whose wealth and riches did surmount 

Most men of his estate. 

Sore sick he was, and like to die, 
No help his life could save ; 

His wife by him as sick did lie. 
And both possess one grave. 

No love between these two was lost, — 

Each was to other kind ; 
In love they lived, in love they died. 

And left two babes behind : 

The one a fine and pretty boy, 
Not passing three years old ; 

The other a girl more young than he, 
And made in beauty's mould. 
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The father left his little son, 

As plainly doth appear, 
When he to perfect age should come. 

Three hundred pounds a year. 

And to his little daughter Jane 
Two hundred pounds in gold. 

To be paid down on marriage-day, 
Which might not be controlled. 

But if the children chanced to die 
Ere they to age should come, 

Their uncle should possess their wealth. 
For so the will did run. 

" Now, brother," said the dying man, 
" Look to my children dear ; 

Be good unto my boy and girl. 
No friends else have they here. 

" To God and you I do commend 
My children night and day : 

A little while be sure we have 
Within this world to stay. 

".You must be father and mother both. 

And uncle, all in one ; 
God knows what will become of them, 

When I am dead and gone." 
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With lips as cold as any stone 
They kissed the children small : 

" God bless you both, my children dear ! ' 
With that the tears did fall. 

These speeches then their brother spoke 

To this sick couple there : 
" The keeping of your children dear, 

Sweet sister, do not fear. 

" God never prosper me or mine, 

Nor aught else that I have. 
If I do wrong your children dear, 

When you are laid in grave." 

Their parents being dead and gone, 
The children home he takes, 

And brings them both unto his house, 
And much of them he makes. 

He had not kept those pretty babes 

A twelvemonth and a day. 
When, for their wealth, he did devise 

To make them both away. 

He bargained w^ith two ruffians rude. 
Who were of furious mood. 

That they should take the children young 
And slay them in the wood. 
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He told his wife, and all he knew, 

He would the children send 
To be brought up in fair London, 

With one that was his friend. 

Away then went the pretty babes, 

Rejoicing at that tide. 
Rejoicing with a merry mind 

They should on cock-horse ride. 

They prate and prattle pleasantly. 

As they ride on the way, 
To tiiose that should their butchers be, 

And work their lives' decay : 

So that the pretty speech they had 

Made murderers* hearts relent ; 
And they that took the deed to do 

Full sore they did repent. 

Yet one of them, more hard of heart, 

Did vow to do his charge. 
Because the wretch that hired him 

Had paid him very large. 

The other would not agree thereto, 

So here they fell at strife ; 
With one another they did fight 

About the children's life. 
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And two long miles he led them thus, 

While they for bread complain : 
" Stay here," quoth he ; " Til bring ye bread 

When I do come again." 

These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 

Went wandering up and down ; 
But never more they saw the man 

Approaching from the town. 

Their pretty lips with blackberries 

Were all besmeared and dyed, 
And when they saw the darksome night 

They sat them down and cried. 

Thus wandered these two pretty babes 

Till death did end their grief, 
In one another's arms they died. 

As babes wanting relief. 

No burial these pretty babes 

Of any man receiv^es, 
Till Robin Redbreast painfully 

Did cover them with leaves. 

And now the heavy w^rath of God 

Upon their uncle fell ; 
Yea, fearful fiends did haunt his house, — 

His conscience felt a hell. 
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His barns were fired, his goods consumed, 
His lands were barren made ; 

His cattle died within the field, 
And nothing with him stayed. 



And in a voyage to Portugal 

Two of his sons did die ; 
And, to conclude, himself was brought 

Unto much misery. 



He pawned and mortgaged all his lands 
Ere seven years came about ; 

And now, at length, this wicked act 
By this means did come out : 



The fellow that did take in hand 
These children for to kill 

Was for a robbery judged to die, 
As was God*s blessed will. 



Who did confess the very tinith 
That is herein expressed : 

The uncle died, while he, for debt, 
Did in a prison rest. 
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A WORD OF ADVICE TO EXECUTORS. 

All ye who be executors made, 

And overseers eke, 
Of children that be fatherless, 

And infants mild and meek, 

Take you example by this thing. 
And yield to each his right ; 

Lest God, by such like misery. 
Your wicked deeds requite. 



>5«<OC- 



OLD CHRISTMAS. 



Now, he who knows old Christmas, 
He knows a carle of worth ; 

For he is as good a fellow 
As any upon the earth. 

He comes warm-cloaked and coated 
And buttoned up to the chin : 

And soon as he comes a-nigh the door 
We open and let him in. 



OLD CHRISTMAS. 

We know he will not fail us, 

So we sweep the hearth up clean ; 

We set for him the old arm-chair, 
And a cushion whereon to lean. 



And with sprigs of holly and ivy 
We make the house look gay, 

Just out of old regard to him, — 
For 'twas his ancient way. 
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He comes with a cordial voice 

That does one good to hear, 
He shakes one heartily by the hand, 

As he hath done many a year. 

And after the little children 

He asks in a cheerful tone, 
Jack, Kate, and little Annie ; 

He remembers them every one ! 

What a fine old fellow he is ! 

With his faculties all as clear. 
And his heart as warm and light 

As a man in his fortieth year ! 

What a fine old fellow, in troth ! 

No tone of your griping elves, 
Who, with plenty of money to spare, 

Think only about themselves. 

Not he ! for he loveth the children. 

And holiday begs for all ; 
And comes with his pockets full of gifts 

For the great ones and the small. 

And he tells us witty old stories. 
And singeth with might and main ; 

And we talk of the old man's visit 
Till the day that he comes again. 



• i^ 
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And ail the workhouse children 

He sets them in a row, 
And giveth them rare plum-pudding, 

And twopence apiece also. 

He must be a rich old fellow, — 
What money he gives away ! 

There's not a lord in England 
Could equal him any day ! 

Good luck unto old Christmas, 

And long life, let us sing. 
For he doth more good unto the poor 

Than many a crowned king ! 

Mary Howitt. 



-o-oXKoo- 



A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 



'Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the 

house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care. 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there ; 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds. 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads ; 
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And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter nap, — 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon, on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 

Gave a lustre of midday to objects below ; 

When what to my wondering eyes should appear 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came. 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name : 

" Now, Dasher ! now. Dancer ! now, Prancer and Vixen ! 

On ! Comet, on ! Cupid, on ! Dunder and Blixen I — 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall ! 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all ! " 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly. 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky. 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew. 

With the sleigh full of toys — and St. Nicholas too. 

And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
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He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot ; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 

His eyes, how they twinkle ! his dimples, how- merry !* 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ; 

His droll little mouth was drawn np like a bow. 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth. 

And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 

He had a broad face and a little round belly 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump — a right jolly old elf; 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head. 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work. 

And filled all the stockings ; then turned with a jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose. 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle ; 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 

" Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night ! " 

C. C. MOORE. 
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LITTLE MAT. 



Have you heard the waters singing, 

Little May, 
Where the willows green are bending 

O'er their way ? 
Do you know how low and sweet. 
O'er the pebbles at their feet, 
Are the words the waves repeat. 

Night and day? 

Have you heard the robins singing. 

Little one. 
When the rosy dawn is breaking, — 

When 'tis done? 
Have you heard the wooing breeze. 
In the blossomed orchard trees. 
And the drowsy hum of bees 

In the sun ? 

All the earth is full of music, 

Little May, — 
Bird, and bee, and water singing 

On its way. 



FREDDIE AM) THE CHEEKY-TBEE. 

Let their silver voices fall 

On thy heart with happy call : 

" Praise the Lord, who loveth all," 

Night and day, 

Little May. 

Mrs. Miller. 



FREDDIE AND THE CHERRY-TREE. 



REDDIE saw some fine ripe cherries 
Hanging on a cherry-tree, 
And he said, " You pretty cherries. 
Will you not come down to me.'" 



"Thank yon, kindly," said a cherry ; 

" We would rather stay up here ; 
If we ventured down this morning. 

You would eat us up, I fear." 



One, the finest of the cherries. 
Dangled from a slender twig. 
"You are beautiful," said Freddie, 
" Red and ripe, and oh, how bigl" 
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" Catch me," said the cherry, "catch me, 

Little master, if you can." — 
" I would catch you soon," said Freddie, 

"If I were a grown-up man." 

Freddie jumped, and tried to reach it, 

Standing high upon his toes ; 
But the cherry bobbed about, 

And laughed, and tickled Freddie's nose. 

" Never mind," said little Freddie, 
" I shall have them when it's right." 

But a blackbird whistled boldly, 
" I shall eat them all to-night." 

Aunt Effie's Rhymes. 

o-o5<Ko« 



THE TREE. 



The Tree's early leaf-buds were bursting their brown : 

"Shall I take them away.?" said the Frost, sweeping 

down. 

" No, leave them alone 

Till the blossoms have grown," 

Prayed the Tree, while he trembjed from rootjet to crown. 
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The Tree bore his blossoms, and all the-Hbirds sung : 
" Shall I take them away? " said the wind, as he swung. 

" No, leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown," 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 

The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow : 
Said the girl, *^ May I gather thy berries now?" — 

" Yes, all thou canst see : 
Take them ; all are for thee," 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs low. 

BjORNSON. 

CK>>«<00 

THE DEATH OF COCK ROBIN AND 

JENNT WREN 



'Twas a cold autumn morning when Jenny Wren died. 

Cock Robin sat by for to see. 
And when all was over he bitterly cried, 

So kind and so loving was he. 

He buried her under the little moss-heap 

That lies at the foot of the yew. 
And by day and by night he sat near her to weep. 

Till his feathers were wet with the dew. 
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"O Jenny, I am tired of lingering here, 

Through the dreary, dark days of November, 

And I'm thinking of nothing but you, Jenny dear, 
And your loving, fond ways I remember. 

" I think how 3'ou looked in your little brown suit. 
When you said that you'd always be mine ; 

With your fan in your hand, how you glanced at the fruit. 
And said you liked cherries and wine ! 

" I think of the sweet, merry days of the spring, 

Of the nest that we built both together, 
Of the dear little brood nestled under your wing. 

And the joys of the warm summer weather." 

And as he lamented, the rain did down pour 
Till his body was wet through and through ; 

And he sang, " Dearest Jenny, my sorrows are o'er. 
And I'm coming, my true love, to you." 



So he gathered some brown leaves to lay by her side. 

And to pillow his poor, weary head, 
And sang, *'Jenny, my lost one, my fond one, my bride. 

Till the gallant Cock Robin fell dead. 

Gerda Fay. 



)} 



That brighHy dance and g]ei 

And diirt their foam about him 

To wake him from his drear 

(100) 
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He rubs his pretty eyes, 

He shakes his curly head, 
And says, with great surprise, 

'' Why, I'm not asleep in bed ! " 
The boat is rising and sinking 

Over the sailors' graves ; 
And he laughs out, '' Isn't it nice, 

Playing see-saw with the waves ? " 



Alas ! he little thinks 

Of the grief on the far-off sands, 
Where his mother trembles and shrinks. 

And his sister wrings her hands ; 
Watching in speechless terror 

The boat and the flaxen head. 
Is there no hope of succor ? 

Must they see him drowned or dead ? 

They see him living now. 

Living and jumping about ; 
He stands on the giddy prow. 

With a merry laugh and shout. 
Oh ! spare him ! spare him ! spare him ! 

Spare him, thou cruel deep ! 
The child is swept from the prow, 

And the wild waves dance and leap. 
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They run to the edge of the shore, 

They stretch out their arms to him ; 
Knee-deep they wade, and more ; 

But alas ! they cannot swim. 
Their pretty, pretty darling ! 

His little hat floats by ; 
Tjjey see his frightened face ; 

They hear his drowning cry. 

Something warm and strong 

Dashes before them then, 
Hairy and curly and strong, 

And brave as a dozen men ; 
Bounding, panting, gasping, 

Rushing straight as a dart ; 
Ready to die in the cause, — 

A dog with a loyal heart. 

He fights with the fighting sea, 

He grandly wins his prize ! 
Mother ! he brings it thee 

With triumph in his eyes. 
He brings it thee, O mother ! 

His burden pretty and pale ; 
He lays it down at thy feet, 

And wags his honest old tail. 
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O dog, so faithful and bold ! 

O dog, so tender and true ! 
You shall wear a collar of gold, — 

And a crown, if you like it, too ; 
O Ranger ! in love and honor 

Your name shall be handed down ; 
And children's hearts shall beat 

At the tale of your renown. 

Poems for a Child. 
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He's dead and gone ! he's dead and gone ! 
And the lime-tree branches wave. 
And the daisy blows. 
And the gi'een grass grows, 
Upon his grave. 



He's dead and gone ! he's dead and gone ! 
And he sleeps by the flowering lime. 
Where he loved to lie, 
When the sun was high, 
In summer time. 



Takes up the song. 
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He loved to lie where his wakeful eye 
Could keep me still in sight, 
Whence a word or a sign, 
Or a look of mine, 

Brought him like light. 

Nor word nor sign, nor look of mine, 
From under the lime-tree bough. 
With bark and bound. 
And frolic round, 

Shall bring him now. 

But he taketh his rest, where he loved best 
In the days of his life to be. 
And that place will not 
Be a common spot 
Of earth to me. 



Mrs. Southey. 
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LOCHINVAR. 



Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west ; 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best. 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none ; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 
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He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For'a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby ball, 
Among bridesmen and kinsmen, and brothers and all : 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word) , 
" Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?'* 

• " I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ; 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up : 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure ! " said young Lochinvar. 



So stately his form, ami so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard dkl Vace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 
(107) 
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One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall door and the charger stood 

near ; 
So light to the croup the fair lady he swiuig. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
" She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ! 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow ! " quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 

ran ; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee ; 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 
Have ye e*er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 

Scott. 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, 



It was a summer's evening, 
Old Kaspar's work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 

And by him sported on the green 

His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 
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She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round, 
Which he, beside the rivulet. 

In playing there, had found. 
He came to ask what he had foimd. 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And, with a natural sigh, 
'"Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory ! 

" I find them in the garden. 

For there's many here about ; 
And often when T go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men," said he^ 
'^ Were slain in that great victory ! " 

''Now, tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they killed each other for." 
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'' My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by : 
They burned his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

" With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-born baby died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

" They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

'' Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won. 

And our good Prince Eugene." — 
" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victoiy ! 
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*' And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win." — 

" But what good came of it at last? " 
Qiioth little Peterkin. 

" Why, that I cannot tell,"" said he, 

'^ But 'twas a famous victory ! " 

SOUTHEY. 
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THE SOLDIERS DREAM. 



Our bugles sang truce — for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain. 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track : 

'Twas autumn, and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed nrje back. 
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I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 



" Stay, stay with us, — rest, thou art weary and worn ; 

And fain was their war-broken soWier to stay ; 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 



» 



Campbell. 
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Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOOBE. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the strugghng moonbeams' misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 



No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 

And we far away on the billow. 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

Wolfe. 
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Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar ; 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 



Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 

And waves were white below. 
No more shall feel the victor's tread. 

Or know the conquered knee ; — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea ! 



Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave ; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag. 

Set every threadbare sail. 
And give her to the god of storms, 

The lightning and the gale ! 

Holmes. 
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SWEET HOME. 



'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home ! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us here, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with else- 
where. 

Home, home, sweet home ! 

There's no place like home I 



An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain ! 
Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 
The birds singing gayly that came at my call ; — 
Oh, give me sweet peace of mind, dearer than all ! 

Home, home, sweet home ! 

There's no place like home I 



Payne. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S RETURN. 



Sweet to the morning traveller 

The song amid the sky, 
Where, twinkling in the dewy light, 

The skylark soars on high. 

And cheering to the traveller 
The gales that round him play. 

When faint and heavily he drags 
Along his noontide way. 

And when beneath the unclouded sun 

Full wearily toils he. 
The flowing water makes to him 

A soothing melody. 

And when the evening light decays, 

And all is calm around. 
There is sweet music to his ear 

In the distant sheep-bell's sound. 

But, oh ! of all delightful sounds 

Of evening or of morn. 
The sweetest is the voice of love 

That welcomes his return. 

SOUTHEY. 
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The stately Homes of England ! 

How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall, ancestral trees, 

0*er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward bound. 

Through shade and sunny gleam. 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry Homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childish tale is told. 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed Homes of England I 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 
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Solemn, yet sweet, the church bells' chime 
Floats through their woods at morn ; 

All other sounds, in that still time, 
Of breeze and leaf are born. 



The cottage Homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains 
They're smiling o'er the silv'ry brooks. 

And round the hamlet fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 



The free, fair Homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 
And green forever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God ! 

Mrs. Remans. 
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" And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together ; 
For, should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who would cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover ? " 

Out spoke the hardy island wight, 
" ni go, my chief — I'm ready : — 

It is not for your silver bright. 
But for your winsome lady ; 

" And by my word, the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white, 

I'll row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water-wraith was shrieking, 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armed men. 

Their trampmg sounded nearer. 
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" Oh, haste thee, haste ! " the lady cnes ; 

" Though tempests round us gather ; 
ril meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing ; 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover : 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back ! come back ! " he cried in grief, 

"Across this stormy water; 
And ril forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter ! — O my daughter ! " 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing ; 

The waters wild went o'er his child. 

And he was left lamenting. 

Campbell. 
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TO Mr MOTHER. 



And canst thou, mother, for a moment think 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honors on thy weary head, 

Could from our best of duties ever shrink ? 

Sooner the sun from his bright sphere shall sink, 
Than we ungrateful leave thee in that day. 
To pine in solitude thy life away. 

Or shun thee tottering on the grave's cold brink. 

Banish the thought! — where'er our steps may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree. 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee. 

And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home ; 

While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage. 

And smooth the pillow of thy sinking age. 

KiRKE White. 
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Three young girls in friendship met, - 
Marj', Martha, Margaret. 



Margaret was tall and fair, 
Martha shorter by a hair ; 
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If the first excelled in feature, 

The other's grace and ease were greater y 

Mary, though to rival loth, 

In their best gifts equalled both. 

They a due proportion kept ; 

Martha mourned if Margaret wept ; 

Margaret joyed when any good 

She of Martha understood ; 

And in sympathy for either 

Mary was outdone by neither. 

Thus far, for a happy space, 

All three ran an even race, 

A most constant friendship proving, 

Equally beloved and loving ; 

All their wishes, joys, the same ; 

Sisters only not in name. 

Charles Lamb. 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 



Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou ?- The vision raised its head. 
And with a look made all of sweet accord 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord." 
" And is mine one .'* " said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerly still, and said, " I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blest. 
And, lo ! Ben Adhem*s name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt. 



